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THE OPERA SEASON 


IN the second week in May the Grand Opera Season opens 
at Covent Garden. Those who have not grasped the true 
inwardness of our only opera season continue to gird at 
the Syndicate for not producing more new works, for 
slovenly and inartistic stage-management, for want of 
rehearsals, and, in fact, for every possible artistic reason 
under the sun. And yet in spite of the shrapnel of 
criticism the Syndicate goes its ways sublimely free from 
care, and at the end of each season proudly declares a 
dividend on the capital invested. I quite understand that 
pride, for it is indeed something to be able to run an opera 
season without incurring a loss; and I am as ready to 
admire skilful feats of commercial administration as I am 
the most dazzling pianoforte jugglery, or the apparently 
impossible defiance of the laws of gravitation with which 
plate-spinners astound us at the music-halls. For imagine 
the difficulty of this opera season—the taking of Pretoria 
is almost child’s play in comparison. You have to engage 
so many star singers, who demand extravagant salaries, 
knowing full well that in commercial centres such as New 
York and London, artistic value is mainly calculated by 
the sum paid for it; you have to give conductors and 
orchestra a fairly adequate remuneration ; you have to pay 
your rent and taxes, as well as gas and electric light; you 
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have to marshal a small army of scene-shifters; you are 
obliged to pay the chorus a sum each night which would 
nearly cover the salaries ofa first-class dramatic company ; you 
have printers’ bills, managers’ salaries, bills for advertisements, 
upholstery, and attendants, and as the last straw you are 
compelled to pay for rights of performance and band-parts. 
And then comes the gay musical critic, who forgets, or does not 
know, or thinks it does not concern him, that there have been 
difficulties and expenses of this sort before the curtain could be 
raised and discover the chorus standing in a semicircle round 
your highly paid stars, It is indeed a heart-breaking business. 
The critic lounges in his stall, or chatters in the smoking 
saloon, and then strolls off to his newspaper office and writes 
a scathing criticism of the want of artistic organisation 
at your opera-house; the prima-donna bowls along to 
Kensington through the balmy May night, conscious that 
she has earned £200 with the least possible expenditure of 
energy ; the amateur from the gallery repairs to a restaurant, 
there to discuss the many artistic shortcomings of your 
show; and the fashionable subscribers, or the subscribers 
who desire to be fashionable, either yawn all the way home 
in their carriages, or discuss with vivacity the identity of the 
lady in black who sat in the Duchess’s box, or spend the 
rest of the evening at one of the smart restaurants as a 
compensation for the maimed rites of dinner which the 
opera entails on rich and poor alike. And so no one 
sympathises with the burden which each night fixes on the 
shoulders of the managers of the Syndicate. How Mr. Niel 
Forsyth, Lord de Grey, Mr. Maurice Grau and Mr. Higgins 
manage to exist from May to the middle of July I have 
often idly wondered. 

It is necessary to state these difficulties of opera 
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management, because, without grasping them, criticism on 
the artistic side of the season has no practical value at all. 
It may enable a journalist to inform the world, by inference, 
that he could manage the opera much better than the Syndi- 
cate; but it does not help matters along, and the authorities, 
seeing how little the critic understands the obstacles in the 
way, are not inclined to take his advice seriously. What 
does it matter what the critic says? The subscribers have 
put down their money, the paying public has bought a 
sufficiency of seats, and the performance has paid its way; 
what more can any manager desire? So long as he can run 
the show so that the guarantors are not asked to open their 
cheque-books at the end of the season, he feels he has done 
his duty to society ; and if art has suffered in the meantime 
—well, so much the worse for art. I recognise this com- 
mercial view of things; I recognise that except for society’s 
fad for opera (or, should I say? for opera-boxes ?), we should 
have no dramatic musical art in London; I recognise that 
the engagement of star singers at least gives us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a part of each opera well done ; but what 
I cannot understand is that certain gentlemen, such as Lord 
de Grey and Mr. Higgins, supposed to be enthusiasts for 
opera, should be contented merely with pandering to society. 
It should be possible, without altering the actual conditions 
of things, to attain to something a little closer to artistic 
perfection. The conditions on the whole we must accept, 
or go without opera altogether. 

Having handsomely recognised the difficulties of running 
an opera season in London, perhaps a few words of advice 
and a few suggestions may be taken as having some 
practical value. In the first place, it is time the Syndicate 
recognised the fact that even from a society point of view 
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an artistic manager is wanted. There is practically no one 
at Covent Garden who is capable of putting an opera on the 
stage; there is no master mind who understands anything 
of music or anything of stage craft. Mr. Grau shows great 
skill in managing the singers, and in making the wheels run 
smoothly, but there his duty ends ; Lord de Grey and Mr. 
Higgins are mere amateurs, and cannot be expected to 
accomplish more than they do; and Mr. Forsyth, of course, 
does not pretend to be more than a business manager. 
There are no artistic brains in the head of Covent Garden, 
and if any of the subordinates have brains they have not the 
authority to interfere. The artistic management is a 
shuttlecock which Lord de Grey, Mr. Higgins, a famous 
tenor, a prima-donna or two, and a veteran conductor 
bandy to and fro. There is not even sufficient practical 
attention such as the late Sir Augustus Harris, with all his 
faults, used to give to opera. Last season we even had 
curtains that could not be persuaded to fall, much to the 
annoyance of the singers. What can be done with a little 
trouble at Covent Garden was proved by the production of 
Mr. de Lara’s “ Messaline,” which was rehearsed under the 
direction of the composer and the stage manager from the 
Monte Carlo opera-house. Stress must be laid on the lack 
of artistic management at Covent Garden, for until order 
is evolved from chaos then no reform is_ possible. 
The appointment of a manager would not cost much, 
but it would strike at the self-importance of certain 
amateurs who now busy themselves with advertising their 
incompetence. Given an artistic manager, the first reform 
that should be taken in hand (and this would cost money) 
is to form a second orchestra. Without it more rehearsals, 
or even adequate rehearsals without increase in number, are 
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impossible. There is a limit to the endurance of orchestral 
players, and a man who has been rehearsing the best part of 
a day and playing again at night every day in the week, is 
not likely to do good work. The orchestral players them- 
selves wiil tell you that over and over again they have not 
been able to answer to their conductor’s demands from sheer 
over-work. This second orchestra (at any rate as regards 
the rank and file) is as necessary as the artistic manager, 
and unless both are forthcoming it is idle to discuss reform 
at Covent Garden. It would cost money, it is true; and 
possibly instead of a dividend there would be a deficiency at 
the end of the season; but as all the guarantors are either 
men of fashion or men of wealth, and some of them both, it 
is surely not a fact that a dividend or a deficiency matters 
astraw to them. They do not support opera for commercial 
reasons; at least, for the sake of a few illusions still left to 
me, I hope not. After the reconstitution of the orchestra 
and the appointment of a responsible artistic manager, the 
next thing to consider is how many works shall be performed 
during the season. The idea at Covent Garden seems 
to be to break a record in the number of operas staged 
during the first few weeks, and then to rest on the oars 
and repeat any work on the demand of a singer. It 
would be very much better to produce fewer works 
and to do them decently; or, to put it another way, it 
would be better not to stage any opera unless it can be 
properly produced. “Lucia” for the sake of a singer, 
“Ada” as a stop-gap, “Roméo et Juliette,” again for 
the sake of a singer—does any one want to hear these 
operas now-a-days? And then the special Wagner per- 
formances! Why, the first series of these last season was 
nothing more than a dress rehearsal, and we really did not 
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get a decent performance of “ Tristan” until we had arrived 
at the last. This year the management has engaged three 
good Wagnerian tenors, Slezac, Kraus and Imbart Latour, 
and three good sopranos, Gulbranson, Ternina and Mottl, 
so that we shall not have “ Lohengrin” given to us instead 
of “Siegfried” because Jean de Reszke was indisposed. 
And I would like to urge on the management that, much 
as we admire Jean de Reszke as Tristan, we admire Wagner's 
music still more, and would be glad to hear the music drama 
without the famous tenor, strange as it may seem to the 
singer himself and to the management. Also we should 
like to hear “ Die Meistersinger” more than once. So far 
as Wagner is concerned, we shall probably have a better 
season than last year, for Mr. Mottl will feel himself more 
at home with a German company in the “ Ring” and other 
Wagner works than he could with Jean de Reszke as the tenor. 
German conductors, intractable folk that they are, have not 
been brought up to take their tempi from singers, however 
distinguished. On the side of ordinary opera nothing has 
been settled as to the new works to be performed. It may 
be presumed that we shall hear Puccini’s “La Tosca,” and 
we certainly ought to have a first performance of Massenet’s 
“ Cendrillon,” as well as of one at least of Jan van Blockx’s 
successful operas. Or, if novelties are impossible, let us 
have at least a perfect performance of “ Don Giovanni” or 
of some other of Gluck’s operas than the hackneyed 
“ Orfeo.” As to the singers who are or who are not engaged, 
I will not trouble my readers. The Covent Garden 
management do the best they can, but if prima-donnas ask 
too much and tenors do not exist, it is difficult to see how 
they can get together a well-balanced troupe. 
E. A. B. 
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MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


I.—CAMBRIDGE 


LET us begin by recalling a parable, an ancient parable. 
There was a man who went unto a fair with a horse to sell, 
and none would buy the horse. So he hired a stable, and 
led the horse within the stable; and he made it known 
through the city, that for the sum of one shilling per person 
all the world might see a wonderful horse with its head 
where its tail ought to be. So one by one all the world 
entered, and each man as he came out vehemently urged 
his brother man to lay out a shilling and see the marvel. 
So the man with the unsaleable horse did a great business ; 
and he went his way enriched and content. And after a few 
years had passed all the inhabitants of the city firmly 
believed that they had seen the marvellous horse, and they 
used to speak of it at the inn of a Saturday night. But 
a contrary woman one day picked up the poker and gently 
persuaded her husband to tell the truth of the matter; and 
the man confessed that the horse had simply stood in a 
reversed position, namely, with its tail in the manger. And 
the woman went out and told the truth, and lo! all the world 
called her a liar, and would have ducked her, had they not 
been so greatly afraid of her. The man they expelled from 
the local club and Freemasons’ Lodge, and they might have 
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maltreated his person had he not hidden fearfully under a 
bed. And when the showman visited the city a second 
time with his horse, they had all to pay half a crown apiece 
—the price having risen—to see the sight a second time; 
which tried them greatly. But their faith held out, though 
at the cost of half a crown ahead. So that the whole city 
to this day believes in the marvellous horse, yea, even those 
who at first had been indignant with the swindle, and had 
determined to fool their neighbours even as they had them- 
selves been fooled. 

The moral of this sweet little tale, if it has a moral, is 
that it is dangerous to go on pretending to believe a lie too 
long; for at last you may deceive yourself and your error 
may cost you half a crown or more. 

It is too late now to wish this parable unwritten ; but 
even the most alert minds will observe its utter irrelevancy. 
For we do not propose to speak of a fair and yokels who pay 
their shillings to see a horse with its head where its tail ought 
to be, but of an honourable University where young men pay 
their parents’ money to be “educated.” Clearly the two 
things have nothing in common. Properly speaking, a 
University is an institution in which young men continue 
their school education. It is in fact an eighth form. The 
young men are placed under ludicrous restrictions—they 
have special policemen to guard their morals—and nine out 
of every ten come away with a most unendurable lisp, and 
a firm conviction that their years of residence at Oxford or 
at Cambridge have fully, or more than fully, prepared them 
to play the game of life. And the same nine out of ten are 
generally quite unprepared to play the game of life, for they 
have nothing but their delusion and their lisp and an admira- 
tion for their schoolmasters (who, of course, are men who 
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have either feared to plunge into the great world, or narrow 
intelligences without any ambition save to spend their peace- 
ful days in the schoolhouse amidst their scholars). No one 
is compelled to do, to learn, anything, and least of all any- 
thing useful, in a University. So long as the students break 
no rules, they are practically, if not in theory, left alone. 
Many spend their several years there and learn nothing, 
never try to learn anything. Some concentrate themselves 
on narrow pedantic fields of study, and become Senior 
Wranglers. Most come away with a degree, which is an 
expensively earned guarantee that their education is up 
to the standard of the eighth form. If they study anything 
worth studying—science, art, music, literature—it is entirely 
of their own initiative ; if they prepare themselves for playing 
the great game of life, it is entirely of their own initiative. 
For in no University known to us is there any teacher 
competent to give instruction in playing any part of the 
game of life. So, in short, most University students come 
away mere schoolboys, with the minds, the enthusiasms, the 
beliefs, and the narrow logic of schoolboys. Some remain 
schoolboys all their lives. Who does not know the intolerable, 
clever Balliol schoolboy, not in the least comprehending 
life, and applying a pitiable, petty school logic to the widest 
and most difficult human questions? A great many men 
begin their education after leaving college, and by doing 
great things in art, science, politics, or some other mode 
of passing one’s days, show that even a University training 
is an illness one may pass safely through. But they would 
laugh at the yokel who pays his shilling to see the horse 
with its tail where its head ought to be. 

The whole University system wants reforming in the 
light of the great German Universities, where men go, not 
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because it is “the thing” to go, not to idle away several 
years, not to make gigantic reputations in football, cricket,. 
and rowing, but to acquire knowledge and to train their 
minds, For the somewhat paltry and schoolboyish scholar- 
ship of Cambridge and Oxford we want the real scholarship 
of Germany. There, if a man is supposed to know a thing, 
he really knows it, right down to the very bottom ; here, if 
a man is supposed to know a thing, he is, like Professor : 
at Oxford, the laughing-stock of the men who really know 
it. Our Universities are filled with failures and sentimental 
blatherskites ; and it is to the failures and blatherskites 
that we entrust the education of the generations as they 
arise. Of course, a man may educate himself, if he chooses, 
even in a University ; but it is a crime that so much money 
should be spent on a mere pretence of education. The 
official education of Oxford and of Cambridge, in so far as 
it is sound, is schoolboyish ; and the only serious teaching to 
be had there is either given gratuitously by a few enthusiasts, 
or must be paid for in addition to the usual University fees. 
That ought to be reformed away altogether. 

Now, of late years certain of the Universities have made 
a great show of their connection with music. Some, without 
a musical Faculty or a single musician on the staff, have 
granted musical degrees to gentlemen who must have felt 
happy to think how hugely their talents were admired by 
schoolmasters who knew nothing of their art. Degrees 
from abroad at cheap rates have been hawked about the 
country, and our own Universities, naturally resenting this 
attempt to “cut” prices, have been filled with a fine quality 
of moral indignation, and by putting pressure on the proper 
spot have succeeded in getting the commerce in degrees 
stopped—the foreign commerce stopped, we mean, of course. 
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One English University has distinguished itself by granting 
a degree to every foreign musician it could lay its hands on, 
while at the same time taking steps to making it absolutely 
impossible for the majority of Englishmen to secure a degree 
at all. An attempt, which, happily or not, failed, has been 
made to render the Oxford degree as inaccessible to the 
serious musical student as the Cambridge degree will be in 
a few years.. All these things have called attention to the 
fact of there being some connection, imaginary or real, 
between the Universities and music. In spite of all the 
fuss, we may fairly ask whether the Universities have any 
closer connection with music than they have with literature, 
painting, and the other arts? It seems worth while making 
some inquiry, for two or three reasons. In the first place, 
one is naturally curious to know whether the Universities 
are supposed to give any musical teaching at all, and if they 
are, is it as much a pretence as the other teaching they 
pretend to give? Further, one is curious to know whether 
the great musical tide that is at present spreading all over 
England touches the Universities or leaves them as they 
were. For undoubtedly music is becoming more and more 
an important and living thing in the lives of the English 
people. Its part is not precisely overwhelming as yet; 
still, it is gradually increasing. Things are moving at a 
pace sufficiently rapid to warrant our looking forward to 
the day when at least one educated man in a thousand will 
be able to distinguish between a Beethoven pianoforte 
sonata and the latest music-hall ditty. Unless the war 
ruins the country, it is passible that our children’s grand- 
children may see the establishment of a permanent opera in 
London. The larger towns are even now setting up their 
permanent orchestras; and some day there may be 
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enthusiasm enough in the country to keep alive two or 
three first-rate touring opera companies. That the larger 
towns may in the future have each a permanent opera, is 
not nearly so wild a dream as it used to be. Will Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the other University towns be among the 
“forwards,” or will they be for ever among the retrogrades, 
will they remain backwaters of music as they are back- 
waters of art, literature, and general learning? It is hard 
to answer such a question: all we can do is to discover 
their present position and tendencies. 

As everyone knows, Cambridge is a sleepy, old-fashioned, 
brick-built town, reminding one of Sunderland-on-the-Wear. 
It is old without being romantic ; it is dull without being 
uncommercial. There is not the life and bustle of a 
commercial or manufacturing town, but all the sordidness 
and squalor of a commercial or manufacturing town are 
in the air. In certain of its sanitary arrangements it is a 
hundred years behind the times ; but the shops for gewgaws 
and the tailors’ shops prevent one imagining for a moment 
that one has slipped back into the old world. The present 
writer had not been there for some years when he paid the town 
a visit a few weeks ago. The squalor, the commercialism, 
the sordid side of modern life—these struck him forcibly at 
once; but his business was not with these, and he forgot 
them instantly when he saw on certain huge posters the 
announcement that Cambridge would shortly be visited by— 
Miss Clara Butt. Surely, one thought, this is not our old 
Cambridge, our time-honoured magnificent University town : 
this is Slocum-on-the-Slump, and Miss Butt is coming to 
cheer the dreary days of the villagers with her charming 
vocalism. But everywhere young men were scurrying off 
to football ; there were the old familiar college buildings, 
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the old familiar Trumpington Street ; and lo! in the music 
shops there were the works of Grieg exposed for sale, and 
copies of the late Sir William Sterndale Bennett’s “ May 
Queen.” Slowly one was driven to the conclusion that 
Cambridge is simply a provincial town, and more provincial 
than most provincial towns. Especially is its musical life 
provincial. It abounds in choral societies; and they love 
and perform such mighty achievements in art as Bennett's 
“ May Queen.” There are, besides, some orchestral societies, 
which fiddle away in perfect bliss when they can get a 
quorum—precisely as in any other provincial town. And 
Cambridge, just as any other common provincial town, has 
down “stars” —such stars as Miss Clara Butt—for its 
delectation at the proper intervals (as fixed by ancient 
tradition in all provincial towns). There is no opera; there 
are no regular orchestral concerts; there is not even 
anything corresponding to the Saturday and Monday Pops 
in London. So far as the town is concerned, it is musically 
provincial to the backbone. The music-loving University 
student must either find what he needs in the way of music 
inside the University precincts, or be content to live worse off 
than if he were in Leeds or Norwich, and a very great deal 
worse off than if he were in London, or Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or Birmingham. 

What, then, is done for music inside the University ? 

Well, first, there is the University Musical Club, founded 
some years ago by Mr.R. R. Terry. It is by no means an 
official affair. The initiative energy and power of organisa- 
tion which Mr. Terry showed in starting the club were never 
in any way Officially recognised. So far as one may judge, 
the University authorities seem merely to have tolerated the 
innovation. It does not seem even to be very popular 
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amongst the students. Of these there are between three and 
four thousand ; and on the latest list of members there are not 
nearly so many hundreds. Still, it is one of the features of 
University musical life. At its weekly meetings a great 
amount of chamber music is heard, that might otherwise 
never be played at all in Cambridge. Besides this, there 
_are minor, semi-private college musical meetings of one sort 
or another ; and they, too, are quite unofficial. There is Dr. 
A. H. Mann’s chorus, which gives excellent performances 
from time to time, either in the Chapel of King’s College, or 
in one of the few halls available for such purposes. Some of 
those performances we have heard, and we can testify to 
their excellence. Notably we remember a rendering of the 
“ Messiah” which Dr. Mann gave in King’s Chapel some 
years since, with Handel’s original accompaniments, and 
without any ot Mozart’s additions—additions which, while 
wonderfully clever, and as lovely as accompaniments could 
possibly be made, completely hide away Handel’s artistic 
intention. Indeed, Dr. Mann has done first-rate work in 
Cambridge, and continues to be a potent artistic influence 
there; and perhaps it is to be counted unto the King’s 
authorities for righteousness that they selected such a man 
as their organist. Nevertheless, one cannot overlook the 
fact that his best work, and the best work of other enthusiasts 
like himself, is work done out of office hours, so to speak. 
It is good to have his official work so well done, to be able 
to hear a service as perfectly sung as it is sung at King’s ; 
but it does not compare in influence upon the minds of the 
rising generation of students with the work which he does 
because it pleases him to do it, and for no other reason. The 
thing we want to discover is this: what does the University 
itself do—through its professor or any other of its paid 
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servants—for music? what is demanded of the professor or 
the other paid servants, and to what extent is the demand 
complied with? 

Dr. Johnson boasted that he had by heart a complete 
chapter of Horrebow’s “ Natural History of Iceland.” Itran 
thus: “Chap. Ixxii. Concerning Snakes. There are no 
snakes to be met with throughout the whole island.” But 
now the reader must expect a bitter disappointment. One 
cannot justly say, “There is no music to be met with 
throughout the whole University.” The rules and regula- 
tions with regard to music, and the lists of fees to be paid, 
take up many printed pages. Clearly, music is recognised 
in the University. But, recognised as what ?—as a thing to 
be encouraged and helped, or as a means of bringing more 
cash into the University coffers? Before coming to any 
conclusion, let us look at some of these rules and 
regulations. 

On taking a first glance, the last sentence of the document 
now before us is the most significant, not to say startling— 
“ Professor Stanford’s address is 50 Holland Street, London, 
W.” It is the more startling when compared with the second 
paragraph—“ From and after the first of October 1902, the 
Mus. B. degree will be conferred only on candidates who 
shall have ‘resided’ for not less than nine Terms within the 
precincts of the University.” So, the sheep waiting to be 
branded with the letters “Mus. B.” must wait within the 
Cambridge fold, whilst the shepherd attends to his more 
important affairs in London. Or can it be that Professor 
Stanford is not the shepherd, but merely the man with the 
branding-iron? However, we will let that pass for the 
present. Passing on, we find that “from and after the first 
of October 1900, the Mus. D. degree will be conferred only on 
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candidates who shall have already taken the Mus. B. degree, 
or a degree in some other faculty,’ a provision the exact 
usefulness of which is somewhat difficult to see. If aman 
has taken a Mus. B. degree at Oxford, and should for some 
reason wish to take his Mus. D. at Cambridge, why on earth 
should he be prevented from so doing? It is in this pro- 
vision, as in that other—that candidates for the Mus, B. 
must after October 1, 1902, have “resided” in the University 
at least three years—that we see the desire to make it more 
and more difficult to achieve a Cambridge musical degree. 
Probably the University authorities believe, or have been 
persuaded, that this will raise the value of its musical degrees. 
We think very differently, and will presently show why. 
Meantime, let us get along with this list of “preliminary 
requirements.” Many of them are quite harmless. For 
instance, it is right enough that candidates for musical 
degrees, like candidates for other degrees, should enter some 
college and pay certain fees. It is right that they should 
be compelled to matriculate. We have no sympathy what- 
ever with those who wish to abolish the examination in 
general knowledge. In the first place, when a man deter- 
mines to take a musical degree he determines to place 
himself under the banner of the Academics; it is Academics 
who examine him, Academics who take his fees, Academics 
who decide whether he is sufficiently expert in the narrow 
field of music which they occupy to be worthy of a degree ; it 
is only fair, therefore, that he should come up to the Academic 
standard of general education, for the Academics have at least 
a right to exclude the illiterates from their ranks. In fact, 
it would be a good thing if every musician, whether he 
intended taking a degree or not, were compelled to pass 
such an examination before practising his art or trade. 
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Musicians are none so well educated that one can look on 
with approval when certain Universities substitute a kind of 
upper form Board School examination for the Cambridge 
sixth form public school examination —an examination 
which, be it remembered, is passed by every boy who pro- 
ceeds from a public school to the University. And after all, 
even those musicians whose proudest boast would appear to 
be that they neither have nor would have any culture what- 
ever, can easily cram their subjects, and can easily forget in 
a few weeks all they have learnt and would be the better 
for remembering. To pass on, having qualified himself to 
sit for the musical examination, the candidate is tested in 
elementary acoustics. Probably Mozart and Beethoven 
knew nothing about acoustics—certainly they understood 
nothing of modern acoustics, based entirely on the researches 
of Helmholtz—and yet they were fair musicians. But 
acoustics, again, is one of those subjects that can do no one 
any harm, may have a certain civilising influence on the 
raw musician’s mind, and are quite easily mastered. After 
acoustics, “counterpoint in not more than three parts, 
including double counterpoint in the octave,” is required, 
and “harmony in not more than four parts.” Then the 
exercise, which “is to be a composition on a sacred or 
secular subject written for the occasion, occupying about 
twenty but not more than five-and-twenty minutes in 
performance,” and including some portion for a solo voice, 
some for a chorus of five real parts, and a specimen of canon 
and fugue. It must have‘an accompaniment for a string 
band, with or without organ. This exercise having satisfied 
the examiners, the candidate proceeds to an examination in 
“counterpoint in not more than five parts, including double 
counterpoint ; harmony ; canon in two parts; fugue in two 
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parts, especially as to the relation of subject and answer ; 
form in composition as exemplified in the sonata ; the pitch 
and quality of the stops of the organ; such knowledge of 
the quality, pitch, and compass of orchestral instruments as 
is necessary for reading from score; the analysis of some 
classical composition, both with regard to harmony and 
form, the name of which is to be announced in the ‘ Cambridge 
Reporter’ by the examiners at least six weeks before the date 
of the examination ; the playing at sight from figured bass 
and from vocal and orchestral score; general musical 
history ; a general knowledge of the standard classical works 
of the great composers.” This last phrase, “the standard 
classical works of the great composers,” is a trifle puzzling, 
and is possibly due to the genius of the printer ; and indeed 
the whole regulations seem to have been drafted by some- 
one of less education and sense of what is good English 
than is possessed by the average printer. The candidate 
who satisfies the examiners in these matters is given a 
Mus. B. degree. Of course he must pay sundry fees. That 
is understood in a University. “Pay, pay, pay” has always 
been your Academic’s cry, whether he was a musical, literary, 
or scientific Academic. Doubtless Mr. Kipling got the 
words dinned into him during some visit to Oxford or 
Cambridge; and perhaps he thought to shame the “ Univer- 
sity authorities” by embedding them in one of the worst 
pieces of verse in the language. It is our secret belief that, 
could the hearts of the leading University officials be 
examined, the word “fees” would be found written there, 
in very large letters of brass. Having attained to the proud 
height of a Mus. B.-ship, the half-fledged musician must now 
rest or work for three years. He may then present himself 
for his Mus. D. degree. The examination is much the 
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same as that for the Mus. B., only “moreso.” It includes 
“counterpoint in not more than eight parts, including double, 
triple, and quadrugle counterpoint; the highest branches of 
harmony; canon of various kinds in not more than four 
parts; fugue and double fugue in not more than four 
parts ; form in composition ; instrumentation and scoring of 
chamber and orchestral music ; the analysis of some classical 
composition (announced beforehand); the art of music 
historically and critically considered.” The exercise again 
is to be a composition on a sacred or secular subject, occupy- 
ing not less than forty and not more than sixty minutes; 
and it must include some portion “for one or more solo 
voices, and some considerable portion for a chorus of eight 
real parts ; specimens of canon and fugue; an instrumental 
overture or an interlude, in the form of the first movement 
of a symphony or sonata”; and the whole thing, except 
some single pieces for voices alone, must have an accom- 
paniment for a full band. This done satisfactorily, the 
former Mus. B. pays more fees, and becomes the lordly 
possessor of a Doctor’s hood, and the right to exhibit in 
public his scorn for such musicians as care nothing for hoods 
or degrees. 

Without losing sight of our main object—to discover 
what the University does for music—let us ask what may 
be the value of a Cambridge musical degree. We have 
given in the fullest detail all the subjects in which 
candidates are examined; and what are they? Why, 
simply the subjects which every student at one of the 
great continental conservatoires has mastered before he is 
twenty-one: and the student abroad is supposed to master 
some instrument as well. When Professor Stanford returned 
from Leipzig, he could have passed his Mus. D. examina- 
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tion without difficulty: for all we know he may have passed 
it before going abroad. It is simply a test in the rudiments 
of music—the things that one must know before dreaming of 
beginning a serious study of music. It is odd to think of 
grey-bearded men going solemnly to Cambridge, working out 
the answers to their questions, and waiting with trembling 
to know whether their musicianship entitles them to a degree. 
Of real musicianship it is no test whatever. A man who 
has taken it may be relied on to know his counterpoint, 
fugue, and the rest; that he has the smallest talent for 
composition, or is in any sense a genuine musician, one 
cannot believe, for there are too many living proofs to the 
contrary earning their bread by organ-playing and teaching 
in London and the cathedral towns. We have no desire 
to undervalue the Cambridge degree. It may be useful 
to many who, not sure of themselves, wish to know whether 
they have mastered the groundwork of music. But we 
must insist that it can show nothing more than that. We 
cannot see how the conditions of taking a degree can be 
altered to make it otherwise. Were only men of a real 
talent for composition, or for playing some instrument, to 
be passed, there would either be endless conflicts between 
the examiners and the examined, or constant injustice would 
be done owing to the prejudices of the examiners. Fancy 
Wagner coming up to be examined by the late Sir George 
Macfarren, and putting in “Tristan” as his exercise! He 
would have been ruthlessly, contemptuously ploughed as 
one who knew nothing of the art; while some provincial 
organist would have presented his feeble, far-off copy of a 
Handel or Mendelssohn oratorio and triumphed gloriously. 
Things are better as they are at present. If some mastery 
of the higher technique of composition were requisite, we 
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should have to send abroad for examiners, for who is 
there connected with Cambridge who knows anything 
of technique more advanced than Brahms? Just as 
Macfarren would have rejected Wagner, so would (we 
believe) Professor Stanford reject, say, Richard Strauss. 

Cambridge University, then, grants degrees which have 
a certain value. It takes the fees of those who comie to 
take the degrees. What else does it do: in particular, 
what does it offer in the way of teaching to the candidates 
who will after October 1, 1902, be compelled to spend a 
considerable portion of each year in Cambridge? 

Well, at present Mr. Charles Wood gives certain lectures 
on the theory of music; and Mr. Stanford devotes a few 
hours of each term to giving advice to students who care to 
call upon him with their work. And—well, and that is all. 
There are plenty of very good teachers in Cambridge, just 
as there are plenty of good teachers in a dozen other towns ; 
and in fact the Cambridge men might as well be in any of 
the dozen other towns for all the use that is made of them 
officially in Cambridge. Students who want to receive 
instruction from them must pay for that instruction: the 
University is content to examine, to receive fees for 
examining, to employ Mr. Charles Wood to lecture, and 
Mr. Stanford to give semi-private instruction; beyond that 
it does nothing, though, true, it does not hinder anyone 
from studying under other teachers. 

Under the old rules, when Cambridge was virtually 
nothing more than an examining body so far as music 
was concerned, there was nothing to be said against this. 
So long as people want to be examined and gain testi- 
monials from other people who were examined before 
them, so long will there be Universities and other bodies 
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prepared, for a consideration, to examine and to give 
testimonials. The Cambridge testimonials were as good 
as any. A man who satisfied Professor Stanford and the 
rest of the examination board that he was well up in the 
elements of the theory of music, was, we may be sure, well 
up in them. But it remains to consider what will be the 
effect of the new rules, under which no one will gain a 
Cambridge musical degree unless he has resided for at least 
nine terms in Cambridge. 

The result, we are convinced, will be disastrous to the 
value of the Cambridge degree, and to the men who already 
hold Cambridge degrees. Within ten years, to possess the 
Cambridge degree will be to confess to being a curious sort 
of Academic dilettante. The Academic dilettante is a very 
real creature. He is thorough in nothing; but, after many 
years of labour, he at length manages just to scrape through 
his examinations, without, so to speak, any margin of know- 
ledge left over; and on the strength of having scraped 
through his examinations he poses as an expert for the rest 
of his life. Under the old ordering of things at Cambridge, 
the men who passed the examinations generally had a 
margin of knowledge. They were mostly organ players, 
and the mere fact of playing an instrument taught them 
much that was not required of them in taking a degree. 
The large majority were men who intended making music 
their art, or at least their calling, their trade; and trade 
competition was enough to insure their trying to know a 
little more, and to become a little more expert in the narrow 
technique demanded of them, than their rivals. They could 
select their teachers, and go to Cambridge to be examined. 
But now all that is to be changed. They are to be shut up 
in Cambridge for three years; prevented from doing the 
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work by which so many past degree-takers have lived until 
they had climbed to the summit of their ambition ; in the 
case of students from London, away from all the musical 
advantages that London offers ; and in the case of provincial 
students, with no advantages that an ordinary provincial 
town does not offer. Birmingham, Liverpool, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Leeds—there are many towns which offer finer 
musical privileges than Cambridge; but all these will have 
to be sacrificed; and the only compensation will be the 
lectures of Mr. Charles Wood and the occasional advice of 
Mr. Stanford. The whole thing is monstrous; and it is 
rendered the more monstrous by the fact that the professor, 
who, in such conditions, ought to be always present to assist 
the men under him, lives away in London, and is concerned 
with other things. What serious man, who intends to make 
music his serious business in life, will waste three of his 
most precious years to take a Cambridge degree, when he 
might employ the time far more profitably in some other 
place, and afterwards take an Oxford degree into the 
bargain? No one will be so foolish. We prophesy that 
within a very few years the Cambridge musical degree will 
be taken by none save the curious type of Academic 
dilettante to which we have referred, the man who lives in 
the University precincts for another purpose than a musical 
one ; and this is to say that it will gradually be brought into 
contempt, until at last those who took it in the old days will 
no more flourish it than your ordinary pass-man thinks of 
putting B.A. after his name. We are aware that to those 
men whose University is to them the whole wide world, there 
are reasons why candidates for musical degrees, like candi- 
dates for other degrees, should belong to some college; and 
we say to them: If for these reasons residence is advisable, 
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at least give musical students the same advantages as are 
supposed to be enjoyed by ordinary Arts students. To 
make them suffer all the disadvantages, and to give them 
none of the advantages, is grossly unfair, and will tell 
heavily on the reputation of the University itself. 

We have ended our inquiry. We have seen that 
Cambridge offers no musical advantages outside the 
University that cannot be enjoyed in an ordinary pro- 
vincial town. We have seen that inside the colleges the- 
same musical advantages may be enjoyed as may be 
enjoyed in any towns where small groups of the musically- 
inclined meet together. We have seen to what extent the 
University “teaches.” We have seen that while, up to the 
present, the degree has enjoyed perhaps more than its fair 
value, owing to so many men whose business in life is 
serious music, automatically, unavoidably learning more 
than is demanded of them in the examination for the 
degree, in the future the only persons likely to take the 
degree are those who will do so merely by the way, as a 
dilettante amusement, and that in consequence the degree 
and its possessors will become utterly discredited. There 
is one thing we have not seen, and that is why, when the 
University becomes as regards music a teaching one, the 
professor should not reside near his students. A teaching 
University—not simply an examining one, like Oxford— 
with only one teacher and a professor who pays occasional 
visits: what does it mean? If the notion is Professor Stan- 
ford’s, what do the Universities mean by letting him have 
his own way in so serious a mistake? Can it be that they 
really regard music as a thing not worth troubling about ; 
can it be that Mr. Stanford wishes to hold the post of 
professor without enduring the unspeakable nuisance of per- 
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forming a great deal of tiresome drudgery? We ask these 
questions, but we cannot answer them. We impute no 
motives, It is impossible to guess why Cambridge is 
behaving in its present fashion. We do not know whether 
Mr. Stanford or some other person is at the bottom of the 
changes now being made. All we know is that Cambridge 
is, musically, in a very sad plight, and that in the future it 
appears likely to go from bad to worse. 
In our next issue we shall deal with music in Oxford. 
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LISZT: A RHAPSODY 


LIszT was the maiden aunt of Genius. He petted it, made 
much of it, generally kept house for it, subordinating his 
own desires to its wants, squandering his own talent reck- 
lessly on its behalf. What did he not do practically for 
Wagner? What did he not do musically for the savage 
genius of Magyar Folksong? An admirable soul was Franz 
Liszt! so free from jealousy, so strenuous for the art of 
others. Had he not been a composer, he might well have 
made an excellent jeweller or florist, for he was a man of 
taste and much artistic skill. He could take the wild flowers 
of Tzigane melody, culled pell-mell from the fertile plains of 
Hungary, and wire them and arrange them, introducing 
several semi-tropical fronds of improvement among their 
brilliant petals, and finally display them, still glittering with 
virgin dew, in the front window of Success as a Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Or he could take the rough gem of a composer 
who did not quite know how to free the light deep in his 
ideal, and produce, after a little consummate cutting (editors 
musical and literary know the value of this) and much 
polishing, a diamond of many facets. Indeed, Liszt might 
even have been a splendid dressmaker. His whole life was 
devoted to the dressing of other people’s ideas, and he rarely 
failed to suit the garment to the individual form. Never was 
there such an unselfish and capable soul, or such a charm- 
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ing member of society. No wonder he was universally 
beloved ! 

Yet sometimes I wonder if there was an ego at all under 
all that froth of accomplishment. Indeed, the name of Liszt 
explains itself—a spindrift name, diaphanous, brilliant, and 
trivial. It is interesting to look at his professed original 
works,—for sometimes, poor fellow, even he got tired of 
setting the pretty tunes of his little friends Wagner and 
Chopin,—and to find what character he had faithfully re- 
produced in them. For are they not saccharine to repletion, 
feeble and ecstatic? I’d find a lady for his “ Liebestraum” 
on the cover of the cheapest chocolate box! And what are 
his orchestral works but dreadfully diluted Wagner? 

Yet his Rhapsodies are magnificent. In point of fact, 
they are also a little bit overrated. For the popular music of 
Hungary, as supplied by strolling gypsies, is quite as rich in 
colour and madness, if not in variety of ornament. But 
then Liszt had a perfect genius for ornament, which is 
really a Magyar gift; nowhere are better dressed women 
than in Budapest. Yet ornament is, after all, merely trim- 
ming, and the theme’s the thing! To hear a real untamed, 
untrimmed rhapsody from the Tziganes in their native land 
is a scarlet experience. Their savage improvisations have 
the passion and lawlessness of the sea; those great waves of 
rhythmic sound break in arpeggio as the tide breaks on a 
rocky coast. The music is strangely elemental, full of 
mountains and clouds and immensity ; it holds something 
cyclonic and occult, something tender and thrilling; it 
expresses the poetic fancifulness and the limitless ferocity 
of the People. I remember that once in Hungary I chanced 
to see a horde of wild mountaineers from the Balkans, dark 
Eastern men in sheepskin tunics and rough boots of untanned 
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hide; and ever afterwards the memory of that savage, seduct- 
ive music rose in my brain side by side with the picture of 
those mountaineers ; for the romance and the barbaric splen- 
dour of the Balkans, as vaguely shadowed forth by those 
men, seemed subtly intertwisted with the Magyar music. 

I own to a great weakness for that music. I love its 
sheer brutality, “full of sound and fury” ; its lack of intellect ; 
its splendid rhythms of flood and the sea ; its images all drawn 
from nature—waves and winds, irresistible storms or coquet- 
tish spring breezes, and, most often, horses, galloping, leaping, 
charging in line. The Hungarians are as a nation undeniably 
devoted to the cult of horseflesh, and this is mirrored clearly 
in their music, as national characteristics cannot fail to be 
reflected in national art. I always hear the ring and thunder 
of hoofs in Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. All their quick 
rhythms are equine in feeling—-the short, sharp trot; the 
long luxurious canter, gaily broken by a brilliant kick, or 
the white flash of an arrowy tail; the mad gallops across 
country, and the final steeplechase to a glorious finish—the 
devil take the hindmost! Even the “Lassan” for me holds 
visions of rearing, plunging, “planting” horses. Spurs would 
seem more appropriate than a baton for the conductor of an 
orchestral rhapsody. 

Nothing so insipid as the Dance finds place in Magyar 
music; that you must seek in the rhythms of the softer 
Slav—gracious, languid rhythms. The twinkle of feet is im- 
measurably inferior to the flash of hoofs, when you want 
motion and madness, as the Hungarians always do. Now 
this music, overflowing with animal spirits, is nowise deficient 
in the more entertaining passions. I have heard common, 
delicious Tzigane tunes, which were one long undulating 
amorous epigram, just edged with a dainty vulgarity that 
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was quite irresistible. Hungarian music is obviously vulgar. 
Maya holds it in flowery bonds; it has not the remotest 
apprehension of Nirvana. With it the soul is but the lurk- 
ing shadow of sunny substance, not the more important item, 
as some silly fellows would have us believe. Consider the 
dazzling vulgarity of Liszt at his best! His cadenzas scin- 
tillate with superfluity ; his pyrotechnical display is kaleido- 
scopic as the Crystal Palace show of fireworks. He swarms 
up a rainbow of his own creation, and falls to earth in a 
shower of many colours. I like him. And I fear I have 
done him but scant justice in this essay: I have merely used 
him as a stalking-horse for Tzigane melody. But what 
would you? The maiden aunt does not court the limelight: 
she is ever self-effacing. 


I, 





CONCERNING THE MUSIC-HALL 
SONG 


THE music-hall song has its usefulness, I suppose, and 
were ordinary care exercised in its production it might be 
made not unpleasant to the ear of the musician. But there 
seems little or no disposition on the part of anyone having 
authority in the matter to take the smallest step towards the 
reformation of a gratuitous abuse. The public does not 
delight in a thing because it is bad. The public may 
delight in it in spite of its badness. But the public would 
delight still more were the bad stuff eliminated from its 
musical intoxication: its subsequent moral headache would 
be less acute. 

We are told a great deal about the education of the 
masses, and enormous sums are spent by the School Boards 
throughout the country on music alone. But what is the 
use of teaching the young idea how to shoot vocal music 
at sight, and of giving children generally a fair start in the 
right direction, if immediately after they leave school their 
partially awakened ears are to be re-brutalised by the only 
songs which the masses ever hear or whistle during their 
adult life? Of course I am aware that the drawing-room song 
is often—perhaps one may say ordinarily—as vile a thing in 
its way as the music-hall song. Its hideous affectations 
of seriousness and soulfulness render it indeed, in some 
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respects, even more intolerable. One has only to listen 
through a Ballad concert at the Queen’s or St. James’s Hall 
in order to feel ashamed of the appreciative audience. But 
that is another story. We are dealing with the music-hall 
song proper (or improper), and I cannot for the life of me 
understand why so rascally a state of things should. obstin- 
ately survive. 

It is not with the tunes that I especially quarrel. While 
these are usually very reminiscent—most of the effusions 
indulged in at the “ Halls” are wondrously like each other : 
they all appear to be shaped in the same cast-iron mould— 
certain airs are distinctly good, and would, if properly or 
even decently harmonised, afford pleasure to a musician. 
Nor have I the right to object particularly to their sameness 
or their banalité ; you cannot expect to find much inspiration 
where words and melody are to be purchased complete for 
seven and sixpence in the Waterloo Road. What I do object 
to, is the coarseness and brutality of the treatment of these 
tunes, and the arrangement of the harmonies. Now, bad 
effects are certainly minimised when the accompaniments 
are played by a band—even a music-hall band; but even so, 
roughness and rawness are apparent in nine cases out of ten, 
simply because the parts have been slavishly compiled upon 
the bass supplied in the piano version by the “composer.” 
In justice to music-hall conductors, or the people who write 
the orchestral parts, it should be said that they contrive to 
attenuate unpleasant effects by their knowledge and experi- 
ence. But they cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, and unless they were to recompose the entire song— 
a task for which they, naturally, have neither leisure nor 
inclination—it would be impossible for them altogether to 
correct the fundamental badness. When music-hall songs 
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are introduced in pantomime overtures by musicians such 
as Mr. Oscar Barrett, or Mr. J. Glover, they are invariably 
rewritten and harmonised afresh—often very ingeniously, 
and always with pleasing results. Why do these and such 
gentlemen take this trouble? Because they cannot bear 
the things in their published form, while, maybe, the actual 
tunes are popular. Extremely disagreeable to my ear is 
“Tommy Atkins” as its composer has set it down; and I 
suppose Mr. Leopold Wenzel, in his ballet “ Round the 
Town,” which I heard the other evening, only reproduces the 
objectionable minor which ought to be major, at the begin- 
ning of the refrain,’ out of politeness to an author so dis- 
tinguished. But even the orchestra of the Empire Palace of 
varieties cannot make “Tommy Atkins,” good tune though 
it be, sound well as it is at present arranged. 

In the case of the more vulgar varieties of music-hall 
song the mischief is intensified. Before me is “The 
Diamond Ring,” composed by Herbert Darnley, arranged 
by Angelo A. Asher. Mr. Asher’s piano accompaniment 
is by no means like Cesar’s wife. But if this be an 
improved arrangement, and Mr. Darnley must have thought 
it such, the affrighted imagination recoils from conjecturing 
what form the original “composition” can have taken. 
“The Diamond Ring” is sung by the clever Mr. Dan 
Leno, and it is very amusing. Far worse is “ Love me 
just a little, Sue; do, do, do,” modestly described on the 
title-page as “a happy inspiration.” How happy the 
inspiration is may be gathered from the fact that, between 
the sixth and seventh bars of the chorus in the printed 
edition, occur practically the most terrific fifths I have 

11 believe it is the refrain. The minor chord I allude to is struck at the 
italicised syllable in ‘‘Oh-h! Zommy, Tommy Atkins,” etc. 
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ever -encountered, between a melody and its bass. Now 
it is mournful to reflect that the people who buy this song 
(and there must be many, as it is widely sung by a 
prominent artist at the “ Halls,” and elsewhere) should be 
compelled either to alter the accompaniment, or, by slavishly 
playing from the printed stave, to blunt and brutalise their 
nicest feelings. The persons who write music-hall songs 
seem to possess about as much aptitude for composition 
as a cow might show for the performance of a conjuring 
trick. I have examined many of these precious ditties, 
and they are, almost without exception, so far as the 
accompaniment is concerned, not only contemptible, but 
disgusting. 

But, mercifully, there really are exceptions. There was, 
for instance, “ Has anyone seen my Mary Anne?” composed 
by the late Mr. Edward Solomon, and sung by the lamented 
Miss Bellwood. This was, indeed, a delicious affair. Very 
charming, too, was a memory of my childhood, “ Pretty 
lips, sweeter than cherry or plum.” I have no recollection 
of the published version, if I ever saw it, but he who wrote 
so neat and delicate an air could scarcely have spoiled it 
by clumsy setting. As I play it, it (of course) fringes the 
divine. 

And why should not the best be made even of poorer 
material? Why should baseness be yet further debased ? 
Why should not mediocrity of theme be embellished by 
soundness, at least, in the treatment? It could so easily 
be done. A music-hall manager has only to give some 
half-starved musician a sovereign to write the accompani- 
ment correctly. And how grateful the public would be! 
Con how much more amore would it join in the chorus, 
thankful, if unconscious where the precise improvement 
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lay, that the sting had been taken out, and that half- 
perceived asperities had been pruned away! 

So much for the pure or impure music of the songs sung 
at so-called music-halls. For in a “quarterly devoted to 
music” music should take the foremost place. But there 
are other and even worse brutalities to be encountered at 
the haunts which have now usurped the position of the old 
“Cider Cellars.” I contend that the man or woman who 
sings these bad songs does not even sing them well. The 
lady or gentleman “artiste”—for we are nothing if not very 
French nowadays '—has commonly but the flimsiest if any 
knowledge of the rudiments of voice production. The 
women do what the French term “gueuler,” and the men’s 
voices, though painfully penetrating, and sometimes showing 
a metallic quality that might have been turned to advantage, 
seem rather designed by nature for the calling of cabbages. 
These are the people who will sing you “patriotic” songs, 
forsooth, and effusions in which the love of “Old England” 
or “Old Ireland”—I cannot add “Old Scotland,” because 
I do not remember to have ever heard that collocation of 
words on or off the music-hall stage—is extolled. I have 
heard people mention “Old Scotch,” but I am credibly 
informed that “Old Scots” or “Old Scottis” is the more 
palatable formula. 

The soi-disant “Comedian” of the music-hall stage is, 
ordinarily, a terrible fellow. See him rush on! With a red 
pug nose.on his face and a flat iron in his hand, he shuffles 
nervously in his purposely ill-fitting clothes till the “Sym- 
phony” is over. Then he proceeds to shout breathlessly 


1] remember reading on the bills of a provincial circus at Broxburne the 
announcement of some English acrobats who were advertised as ‘‘ La petite 


Clowns” ! 
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several verses of an insane song, the sense of which—owing 
to his faulty pronunciation—even his greatest admirers can 
hardly grasp. Afterwards, perchance, a dance, the best 
thing of the evening possibly, concluding with the bang of 
an exaggerated foot. 

But why not have your patriotic songs, if patriotic songs 
you need, why not have your comic songs, if such you desire, 
sung by persons who can at any rate give them such value as 
they deserve? At present nearly every song, intentionally 
or otherwise comic, sung on the music-hall platform loses 
about fifty per cent of the value which the thing, however 
poor, deserved. Why? Because nine-tenths of the persons 
engaged to sing are not qualified as comedians or vocalists. 
Every music-hall manager will in his heart of hearts 
admit so much. And he will plaintively add: “But what 
am I to do?” I will tell him. It is so simple that even 
he can in a few decades be made to understand. In 
the first place, he should not allow people to make an 
attempt at singing whom he has proved to be incapable of 
singing. So much for the enunciators of “patriotic,” 
“ sentimental,” “national” songs and the like. As for his 
“Comedians,” or comic songsters, he should insist that in 
default of musical taste they should at least be intelligible ; 
so that we should be spared the spectacle of a man in 
ragged clothes running up and down the stage, while he 
yells a kind of Irvingite language.1 A very ingenious and 
diverting gentleman from America, (Mr. R. G. Knowles), 
though one of the best comic artistes on the stage, could, by 
taking a little more pains, render his songs doubly entertain- 


1The religious sectarians called ‘‘Irvingites” were, and maybe are, 
alleged to ‘‘speak with tongues,” z.¢. in unknown dialects, as successors of 
the Apostolic participants in the Feast of Pentecost as described in Acts ii. 
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ing. His words are usually clever, and his byplay is in the 
best class of dry American taste. But even when listening 
to this performer, I find that with the utmost straining of 
the attention I can only catch about half of what he says. 
And I am by no means deaf. 

Not the least exasperating of all the horrors to be faced 
by visitors to music-halls is the vulgar and illiterate pro- 
nunciation indulged in by most of the “artistes.” That the 
bad words of a song, ill set to music, should be sung by a 
bad voice ill produced, is already something considerable in 
the direction of wickedness. But when on this accumulated 
atrocity the worst type of cockney accent is superimposed, 
the coping stone of brutality has been added to the structure, 
and, were Humanity in a position to be staggered by mere 
sins against taste and decency, it would surely find here 
an opportunity of reeling. Yet this strong combination is 
nightly greeted with complacency if not applause, by people 
who have been in Universities, Parliament and Trouble. 

Nevertheless, as I started by saying, the public does not 
delight in a thing because it is bad. It would be all the 
more delighted were the bad stuff eliminated. At present 
there seems little or no disposition on the part of those in 
authority to take steps towards the reformation of flagrant 
abuses ; and the ordinary music-hall vocalism is so curiously 
horrible that nothing could well be more foul. 


Percy Reeve. 


The Plate facing this page is after an Engraving by 
HOLLAR. 
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ROUND SOME GERMAN OPERA- 
HOUSES 


MR. VERNON BLACKBURN has lately dealt with certain 
aspects of opera in Germany, as readers of “The Chord” 
will be aware, in his own engaging—or should it be 
“engrossing”? — manner; and no one who desires to 
acquaint himself with the present condition of opera at 
Bayreuth or Munich is likely to overlook the information 
presented by him on this subject in such characteristic 
fashion in the volume containing the essays in question. 
Perhaps the following rough jottings, the outcome of a brief 
journey of observation which I had the opportunity of taking 
the other day in parts of the Fatherland other than those 
visited by Mr. Blackburn, may be accepted as in some sort 
supplementing the latter’s testimony concerning the con- 
dition of opera in Germany at the present time. 

Uf course what strikes the English traveller first and 
foremost, when opera-going in Germany, is the vastly superior 
method displayed in the management of the opera-houses. 
Doubtless this is accounted for in part by reference to that 
superior administrative ability which to-day one notices in 
Germany in almost every department of life, and not more 
in the management of its theatres than in any other direction. 
Beyond question there are only too many things nowadays 

1 ¢¢ Bayreuth and Munich” (Unicorn Press). 
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which they do abroad better than we do. No doubt there 
are countervailing drawbacks. Certainly at first, and before 
he has mastered them, the free-born Britisher who finds 
himself pulled up at every turn by regulations to which he 
is wholly unaccustomed, is apt to relieve his feelings by 
uttering maledictions on the whole system, no less at the 
opera than in the post office or on the railway. Yet in due 
course it will go hard if he does not admit that, though they 
might occasionally be carried out in a manner less Draconian, 
the regulations which a beneficent if fussy Legislature has 
drawn up, are on the whole well considered in their con- 
ception and satisfactory in their working. 

Take, for instance, in the case of opera, the simple matter 
of admission. Doubtless that period of preliminary waiting 
in the street, and that subsequent wild rush up a circular 
staircase familiar to all galleryites at Covent Garden, are 
invaluable as a test of enthusiasm and a means of weeding 
out the fit and few from the indifferent herd in the case of 
applicants for admission to a gallery none too large, when 
a good thing offers. Yet I am inclined to fancy, on the 
whole, that the German method of numbered seats and no 
rush at the doors is, if less exciting, more satisfactory. In 
the same way it is doubtless an incentive to early rising, 
to know that otherwise your prospect of booking seats at 
a reasonable figure for a decently attractive performance 
is precisely nil—even though when you reach the box-office 
you discover that the librarians have been before you. 
Yet it is occasionally convenient to be able, by the simple 
process of dropping a post-card into the letter-box, to secure 
the seats you want. Similarly there is a sense of satisfaction 
in knowing that the work which you have ‘paid to hear 
will usually be performed—that if the opera announced is 
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Round some German Opera-Houses 


“ Tristan,” say, with Jean de Reszke, you won’t get “ Faust” 
with someone else. Certainly it is the case that in the 
course of a couple of months of constant opera-going in 
Germany during the recent autumn, there was hardly one 
occasion on which I suffered disappointment in this way. 
Perhaps I was lucky. I read in a musical paper, for 
instance, that since the New Year changes in the repertory 


‘have been almost daily occurrences at Wiesbaden owing to 


the illness of various singers, the writer stating, for example, 
that on January 16th no less than three operas were 
successively announced—*“ Hans Heiling” (in the morning), 
“Die Stumme von Portici” (in the afternoon), and “ Die 
liistigen Weiber von Windsor” (about two hours before the 
time of the performance)—an achievement in the quick- 
change line which certainly challenges comparison with 
the greatest of Covent Garden’s feats in this direction. 
Speaking generally, however, I think I am right in saying 
that this sort of thing is agreeably rare in the case of 
German opera-houses. My own experiences, at any rate, 
have always gone to support this view. Likewise it is 
pleasant to find that the performances begin at the hour 
announced, that the intervals last no longer than the time 
prescribed, and that the curtain finally descends as punctually 
as it rose. True, the overture seldom begins at Covent 
Garden more than a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
late. True also, it is convenient, if you happen for your 
sins to be a critic, to be able to put in a concert at Queen’s 
Hall and get back comfortably to the opera during one of 
the entractes. Yet as a working rule punctuality conduces 
to the comfort of all concerned. 

Details these, you say ; and so no doubt they are. Yet 
even so they are significant in so far as they are symptomatic 
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of those principles of order and method which obtain in the 
case of German opera administration no less before than 
behind the footlights. Likewise it is certain that they 
conduce not a little to the condition of equanimity on the 
part of the spectator, which is indispensable, when you come 
to think of it, to a properly receptive state of mind. This 
latter indeed is a much more important point than many 
may realise. An altercation with the police over the traffic 
arrangements regulating your cab’s approach to the theatre 
will spoil the effect of the finest overture for the most even- 
tempered opera-goer in existence. The noblest finale in the 
world will have little pleasure for the listener in doubt about 
his train. But apart from this, you may be tolerably certain, 
I think, that if the front of the house is properly cared for, 
matters will go right also the other side of the curtain. And 
so in truth they usually do in Germany—with an amount of 
smoothness and general adequacy for which merely personal 
brilliance on the part of single performers is no sort of 
substitute. The standard of individual performance in the 
case of these German opera-houses, it may be agreed, is not 
extraordinarily high. To hear a tenor like Jean de Reszke, 
a soprano like Melba, or a bass like Plancon, you must go 
to London or New York, no doubt—if you want to hear them 
all together, at any rate. But there are other things besides 
star tenors and capricious prima-donnas which go to bring 
about satisfactory operatic performances, such as excellence 
of ensemble, effective mise-en-scéne, and competent stage 
management ; and these you seldom seek in vain on the 
German operatic stage. 

Take the case of the performance of “Gétterdammerung,” 
which I saw at Wiesbaden a short time ago. I select 
Wiesbaden for illustration, because, though it possesses a 
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very beautiful opera-house and under the management of 
Von Hiilsen a very admirable opera, yet Wiesbaden is not 
accounted one of the great operatic centres of Germany ; 
and “ Gétterdimmerung” because it is by general admis- 
sion—pace Mr. Blackburn, who considers “Don Giovanni” 
more difficult—perhaps the most trying opera in existence 
satisfactorily to put upon the stage. How then did Wies- 
baden do “ Gétterdimmerung”? In an entirely admirable 
manner. In the first place, the work was given, with the 
single exception of the Norns scene, absolutely unmutilated, 
and yet, by the performance being begun at a sensible hour, 
and carried through without hitches or delays, we were 
enabled to be out not much after eleven. Secondly, the 
presentation of the work bore testimony in every particular 
to intelligent supervision and careful rehearsal. In one 
respect the performance had exceptional local interest, since 
it witnessed the farewell to Wiesbaden of that admirable 
artiste Madame Reuss-Belce, who took the part of Briinnhilde 
in most acceptable fashion. But it was the general smooth- 
ness and spirit of the performance which more particularly 
called for praise. Scenery and stage management were 
particularly good. What scores of little details which they 
neglect so cheerfully at Covent Garden get attention in these 
provincial German opera-houses! Everything went smoothly 
and happily from beginning to end, without hitches or 
hindrances, bungles or blunders. Siegfried’s accoutrements 
did not tumble down with a clatter while he was engaged in 
conversation with Gunther. Pieces of scenery did not fall 
calamitously on the form of Gutrune. The ravens did not 
refuse to fly. The hall of the Gibichungs did not come 
tumbling about the ears of the vassals before Briinnhilde had 
finished her invocation. Intelligence and care, in a word, 
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were exercised throughout; and the result justified the 
pains bestowed. 

It has been truly observed of Covent Garden that in 
one respect at least its representations of such works as 
“ Gétterdimmerung” recall the tragedies of the Greeks, 
in so far as a sense of impending calamity is seldom 
absent from the spectator’s mind. In this respect it must 
be confessed your German opera-house falls short of Bow 
Street’s doings. Everything here has been carefully thought 
out and provided for beforehand, so that those unrehearsed 
effects which add so greatly to the gaiety of Covent Garden 
audiences are here conspicuous by their absence. As an 
instance of the minute attention to detail which characterises 
the German way of doing things, one small point which I 
noticed in the Wiesbaden “Gotterdammerung” may perhaps 
be cited. When Siegfried visits Gunther at the castle of the 
Gibichungs, he comes down the Rhine, as everyone will 
remember, by water, steps forth from his boat, and leaves 
the latter in the stream. It was after Siegfried had left his 
barque that the little point I allude to attracted my attention. 
Instead of allowing the boat to remain still and lifeless, and 
in order to further the illusion of its being a floating body, 
someone was told off behind the scenes to keep its mooring 
rope swaying in gentle motion throughout the whole scene 
to imitate the natural movement of a vessel moored by the 
river bank in this way; and the effect of the thoughtful little 
device—simple as it was—was immeasurably to enhance the 
realism of the scene. Fancy such a thing being thought of, 
much less carried out, at Covent Garden! 

Or if another illustration of works well mounted be 
required, I might cite the performance of Mascagni’s “ Iris,” 
which I saw at Frankfort. The work itself is curiously 
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lacking, I agree, in charm .and interest. In so far as 
Mascagni has tried to avoid writing a second “ Cavalleria,” 
perhaps there is reason to commend him. In so far as he 
seems to have tried, on the contrary, to produce a work of 
higher character, and one appealing less obviously to the 
multitude, he may have our legitimate respect. But in so 
far as his work makes sadly dull hearing without providing 
so much as an Intermezzo to tickle the’ reluctant ear, it is 
impossible to congratulate him on the issue of his labours. 
In a way the music of “Iris” has an interest of its own, 
since its “ Japanesey” strains raise the curious question how 
far the introduction of Eastern modes and key systems is 
compatible with the requirements of music designed for 
occidental ears. Of course the thing has not been attempted 
in any very thorough-going fashion in Mascagni’s case. 
His Japanese colouring you can tell with half an ear is 
mostly “fake,” with results quite comically incongruous, 
when at intervals the composer abandons his experiments in 
this direction and reverts frankly to the manner of his native 
Italy. But so far as the thing is tried at all, the result is 
not encouraging. The music may be Japanese in character. 
I express no opinion on that point. I merely know that 
as judged by Western standards I found it always dull and 
occasionally excruciating. Yet, as I have indicated, it really 
was in a sense matter for surprise and even respect that a 
composer of Mascagni’s antecedents should have had the 
temerity to put forth a work so destitute of popular 
elements. And perhaps one may find in this very circum- 
stance more hope of his future than seemed to be warranted 
by the scores of his previous. works. But whatever the 
quality of “Iris” and its music, there can be no question as 
to the excellence of the performance which it obtained at 
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the Frankfort opera-house. The pretty Japanese setting 
of the work at all events one may heartily admire, and no 
detail was omitted in the case of this Frankfort production 
which could lend completeness to the performance in this 
respect. There was nothing out of the way perhaps about 
it. Iam not going to say, for instance, that the thing was 
better done than de Lara’s “ Messaline” at Covent Garden 
last summer. But whereas that particular performance of 
“ Messaline” was by common consent an altogether excep- 
tional achievement in Covent Garden annals, this excellent 
“Tris” production at Frankfort was only one of many such 
performances to be seen at any time in any part of Germany ; 
and therein lies for my present purpose its significance. 
Another capital representation which I recall was that 
of “ Rienzi” at Berlin under Dr. Muck. Wisely recognising 
that this particular opera is nothing if not spectacular, the 
thing was done in the most lavish and effective manner, and 
the result repaid so far as was possible the pains bestowed. 
There is no need at this time of day to discuss “ Rienzi.” 
Personally I find it a work of incurable dulness, and I never 
cease to wonder that it could have attained at the time of 
its production such popularity as it seems undoubtedly to 
have won. One reads of its unblushing arias and frankly 
captivating melodies. I confess I find these difficult to 
discover. To me “ Rienzi’s” most striking features are its 
wastes of dreary declamation. There is more melody in one 
scene of “Siegfried” or “Die Meistersinger” than in all 
“ Rienzi’s” five acts put together. One small point, by the 
way, about the Berlin performance seems worthy of notice. 
Perhaps some reader of “The Chord” may throw light on 
it. Everyone knows the turn or grupetto which is such a 
characteristic feature of the overture—one of the earliest 
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of so many others in Wagner’s works. As usually played, 
this “Rienzi” turn goes after the same manner as that in 
the Liebestod of “Tristan.” Dr. Muck plays it reversed, 
and it comes out like that in the Briinnhilde motive of 
“Gétterdammerung.” Is there any justification for the 
alteration? To my ears it sounded a change for the worse. 
Presumably the original score would determine the point. 
To sum up generally regarding the quality of German 
operatic performances, one must insist mainly on their all- 
round excellence—even though you rarely encounter actors 
of exceptional distinction or singers of extraordinary merit. 
German vocalism is of course a somewhat difficult matter 
for the foreigner to touch on. When he speaks his mind on 
the question he is apt to give offence to German vocalists. 
Certainly it was oddly perverse on the part of Providence to 
raise up the greatest dramatic composer of all time in a land 
so ill adapted in this matter of singing to do justice to his 
creations. Nevertheless, I am pleased to believe that the 
standard of German vocalism is improving. Good voices 
and fine singing are still exceptional enough. But that 
agonisingly faulty intonation which formerly was so 
constantly encountered, even in singers of high repute, seems 
slowly but steadily to be giving place to better methods. 
Comparing recent experiences with the impressions of 
former years, this is the pleasant conclusion which | have 
come to. Perhaps in consequence of better teaching, the 
younger generation appears to be conquering the defects 
in this respect, for which their predecessors (and their 
predecessors’ hearers) suffered. One or two singers I heard 
this time — Miss Brodmann (Wiesbaden), Miss. Schacko 
(Frankfort), and Mr. Philipp (Berlin), I recall among 
others—turned admirable voices to excellent account. 
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But the general intelligence and competence, rather than the 
surpassing genius, of their artistes, the excellence of their 
stage management, and the perfection of their mise-en-scéne, 
are likely always to remain, I fancy, the chief characteristics 
of German operatic performances. 

In regard to the works performed I have only one point 
to make. As regards new operas I had no particular luck. 
The only novelty I ran against, I have already referred 
to—Mascagni’s “Iris”; “Der Barenhauter” was also being 
performed at various places, but I escaped it. Nearly all 
the works I heard were of the humdrum old-established order. 
And, speaking generally, this is likely to be the usual experi- 
ence, I fancy, of the casual opera-goer in Germany. A good 
many new works, taking the country all over, are mounted 
in the course of a year, but they make an insignificant 
proportion of the total number of operas produced. And 
in regard to the remainder, what is chiefly astonishing is the 
number of dull old-fashioned operas of the “ Trompeter von 
Sakkingen ” type which occupy the bills to the exclusion of 
worthier and more interesting works. Take the figures 
which have lately been published regarding the works 
performed at Berlin during the past twelve months. From 
these it appears that while Wagner holds the first place 
with fifty-eight performances, the second position is occupied 
by—whom do you suppose? Lortzing with thirty-two !— 
Mozart making a bad third with twenty-three perform- 
ances. Wagner, Lortzing, Mozart! Could anything be more 
astonishing? Yet the Berlin policy seems to be more or 
less that which is followed in this matter all over Germany. 
Here and there, no doubt, you find an opera-house which 
makes a special feature of this or that man’s works. But the 
old stagers ‘must have their inordinate share of attention 
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all the same. At Munich, for instance, as Mr. Blackburn 
reminds us, Mozart is cherished with special affection ; yet 
Lortzing and Nessler and Flotow probably win hands 
down taking the whole year round. At Carlsruhe, Mottl, 
as we all know, has given much attention to Berlioz. Yet 
the casual traveller who goes there hoping perhaps to 
hear “Les Troyens” or “ Benvenuto Cellini,” will as likely 
as not find instead, as I did, a thronged house revelling in 
the strains of Flotow’s “ Stradella.” 

Not that one need despise the latter. On the contrary, I 
confess I never knew before that the composer of “ Martha” 
had written such delightfully bright and charming music. 
In the same way I was quite glad to hear the aforesaid 
“ Trompeter von Sakkingen” at Dresden, Rossini’s “ Barbier 
von Sevilla” at Frankfort, and Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” 
at Wiesbaden. Yet there is reason in all things; and when 
you encounter the works of this particular class—or rather. 
perhaps of this particular period, since the works last named 
certainly belong to different classes—time after time in all 
parts of the country you begin to realise that even a National 
Opera is not without its disadvantages. For herein lies no 
doubt the explanation of the phenomenon. The nation, 
meaning the crowd—the “ motley merchandising mob” of the 
poet—loves these particular operas beyond all others ; and the 
national opera-house must consequently supply them. The 
amazing thing is that they should continue to draw as they 
do. But on this point there is no room for doubt. That is 
indeed one of the pleasantest features of opera in Germany. 
You seldom find the performances ill attended. Those half- 
empty houses which depress so horribly the spirits both of 
artists and of audiences, are the rarest thing to encounter. 
And certainly they are very seldom seen indeed when 
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these old-fashioned pieces are trotted out. The subscription 


system and the scale of prices adjusted to the character of — 


the programme have something to do with this result, no 
doubt. But there can be no question as to the genuine 
affection and enjoyment with which such works as the 
“Trompeter von Sakkingen” and “ Alessandro Stradella” 
are followed by the humbler opera-goers. 

Whether even so there is really need for the managements 
to do them quite so often is another matter. Certainly it 
means the exclusion of other works which all cultivated 
musicians would greatly prefer to hear; for it is idle to 
pretend that the serious music-lover wants to hear such 
works as those last named more than once or twice in a life- 
time. Even “Tristan” and “ Don Giovanni” it is possible to 
hear too often. Yet Hoffmann’s “ Undine,” Flotow’s “ Stra- 
della,” and their like are credited in Germany apparently 
with inexhaustible staying powers. The truth is, I suppose, 
that it is as much on sentimental as on musical grounds 
that some at any rate of these quaint old works are suffered 
still so gladly. A thousand pleasant memories and tender 
associations endear them to the greybeards who have grown 
old in listening to their strains, younger generations inherit 
the tradition, and so their popularity endures. Unfortunately, 
this hardly helps the brutal outsider to their appreciation, and 
as one of the latter, I respectfully submit to the powers that be 
that even respect for the venerated names of Lortzing and 
Nessler may be pushed too far. After ail, there were great 
men before Agamemnon, and after too. And the fact is not 
less worth insisting on when it is not Agamemnon that is 
concerned, but Nessler, Lortzing, and the like. 


Hugh Arthur Scott. 
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THE DISMAL SCIENCE 


IF it were possible to take a secret ballot of the musical 
students of Europe at the present day, I believe that an over- 
whelming inajority, a majority of something like nine hundred 
and ninety-nine in each thousand, would declare against 
the teaching of counterpoint in music schools, on the simple 
ground that it was the dismal science. Everybody hates 
it. Since modern music came in with Beethoven, everybody 
has hated it. Beethoven himself got tired of the lessons of 
Papa Haydn, and left counterpoint to those who had less 
serious work in the world than he saw before him. Almost 
to his dying day Schubert had thoughts of mastering it. 
Schumann never more than half knew it. Wagner learnt all 
he wanted to learn in about six months, and never troubled 
more about it. Yet to-day thousands of young men and 
women are labouring to attain to a mastery of simple 
counterpoint in two, three, four, and up to eight parts; of 
double, triple, and quadruple counterpoint ; of canon and of 
fugue. And they all detest and loath their work, and when 
they come out of school they regard the years spent on it 
as mainly a waste of time. Now why is this? No one 
with musical ambitions ever yet started out on his contra- 
puntal studies without a most joyful exhilaration. How well 
I remember a sunny morning many years ago—at any rate 
it seems to have been sunny, sunny and fresh—when with 
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Ouseley’s stupid old book on Counterpoint before me I 
began to dive into the deep mysteries of the technique of 
composition! Building houses of cards, putting together 
Chinese puzzles—these had been excellent amusements in 
childhood ; but here was all the amusement and at the same 
time a sense that one was mastering something, acquiring a 
real power over music, learning how to make notes fall in 
the right places so that all the different parts of an exercise 
worked as smoothly together as the different parts of a 
watch or steam-engine. Simple counterpoint was engrossing ; 
but what could be said of double counterpoint, triple and 
quadruple counterpoint, and of canon and fugue? They 
were difficult to work out, each exercise took a long time, 
the closest attention was needed ; but a specimen completed 
and found to be without faults, how immense was one’s 
satisfaction! Of canons one speedily tired: nothing is easier 
than to make canons; and the joy in planning and spinning 
fugues was not merely in its arithmetical counterpoint, but 
had in it something of the artist’s pleasure in his work. 
How was it then that what was at first such a cause of 
delight speedily became a thing to be detested and hated ? 
Why did one become so deadly sick of working out the 
contrapuntal problems set in the various past University 
examinations for Mus. B. and Mus. D.? Before answering 
these questions, let me remind those whose experience has 
been the same as my own, that harmony, not one-tenth as 
interesting at first, always retained its interest. In fact, 
from being merely dull it may even be said to have become 
quite engrossing in its later stages. This fact gives us a 
clue which enables us to discover why counterpoint became 
less and less interesting. The study of harmony includes a 
study of all the harmonic resources of the masters, if not 
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down exactly to the present day, at least down to Beethoven. 
Macfarren might point out how the masters were wrong, 
and how one must tolerate in their work “mistakes” or 
“aberrations” which would not be tolerated in a student’s 
attempts ; but he did at any rate show us all the chords used 
by composers as late say as Beethoven ; and he did attempt 
to explain, rightly or wrongly, how they might or might not 
be used. Harmony,in fact, was a science more or less in 
touch with modern music. On the other hand, what in 
creation had counterpoint to do with modern music? Just 
at the point where it promised to grow most stimulating 
and engrossing, the point where modern counterpoint should 
have been explained (so far as text-books can explain art 
at all), it broke off; and instead of proceeding to the 
technique used by the great masters of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, one was told that this was a matter that 
lay outside of counterpoint proper, and that one must spend 
a few years in working more and more elaborate puzzles of 
the old sort, in learning to play a game that would never be 
required in honest composition in after days. None but the 
most ancient of chords must be used. Rhythm was not so 
much as thought of ; yet two quavers on the first beat of a 
bar followed by a crotchet were absolutely bad, because it was 
“ weak,” while a really weak arrangement, a crotchet on the 
first beat, followed by two quavers, was always to be used as 
being “strong” and right. An old bogus church theme had 
to be taken always as the canto fermo, and one had to learn 
how to arrange round it, more or less ingeniously, the old, 
old figures which had served long before Bach’s time, but 
never in fresh, living music after it. No wonder one felt 
that this was indeed the dismal science. Political economy 
does not compare with it for dulness and fatuity. We were 
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told that this training was good for our minds; that, having 
learnt to work in fetters, we should be able on gaining our 
freedom to fling our limbs with ease and yet never break a 
law. You might as well say that if a man were tied up with 
ropes for a couple of years he would afterwards be able to 
fling his limbs with the greater ease because of this feat of 
endurance. We know precisely what would happen in that 
case—the man would not be able to move at all for some 
weeks or months; and perhaps he never would regain the 
full use of his arms and legs. And surveying the work of 
those who have in modern times tied themselves up for some 
years to a close study of the old counterpoint, we can easily 
see that they have lost all their elasticity and freedom of 
movement. What is a modern contrapuntist’s music worth ? 
It is not music at all: it is a mere wooden succession of 
chords, a mere collection of technical “ melodies” stiffer than 
wood. Think of Macfarren, think of— But no: we will 
not mention living gentlemen who think themselves learned 
because they have achieved a quite marvellous facility in 
putting together musical Chinese puzzles. But when we are 
told that these gentlemen at least “do not break the laws of 
music,” we are constrained to say, Hang the laws! Who 
made them that they should not be broken? 

The answer is simple enough. The “laws,” the rules of 
counterpoint, were formulated during the period when the 
arithmetical side of music was being explored and its 
possibilities discovered. Everyone knows enough of the 
history of music to make the explanation of this a very 
simple matter. In the beginning—the beginning, I mean, 
of genuine, conscious composition—men were delighted to 
set down what pleased their ears, just as every youngster 
with any gift for composition has, since music was an art at 
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all, set down at first what pleased his ears. Then, just as the 
youngster wants to get a grip of the art, to know what he is 
doing, why a thing sounds well, and how he can do it, or 
something like it, again, and goes to work with intense 
enthusiasm at his counterpoint and harmony, so the older 
men made careful note of the things that seemed to them to 
sound weil and of the things that sounded badly to them, 
and gradually piled together a lot of Thou-shalts and Thou- 
shalt-nots. These laws or rules were handed on by each 
generation to the next,- until after a certain time they 
obtained the sanction of age, almost of antiquity, and were 
regarded as of immense authority. The process did not 
happen all at once, but one may say it was fully worked 
out by the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the century that produced the Encyclopedists, the 
century that wanted to reduce all life, all human actions, 
everything in the universe, to rule. From that time counter- 
point was regarded as a permanent institution. Fugue and 
canon were modified enormously by Bach and his immediate 
predecessors ; but simple and double counterpoint were left 
unscathed. As I have said, only the oldest harmonies 
might be used, and they might only be used in the oldest 
of ways. Now this might not, need not, have mattered 
very much if the practical musicians had remained theorists, 
or the theorists remained practical musicians, as they were 
in the earlier days. Unluckily there grew up a distinct race 
of men, who couldn’t compose, who had not the smallest 
feeling for music, yet who began to learn these rules, and 
afterwards to set them down in books and to dictate to 
practical musicians what might or might not be written. 
In a purely scientific, which is to say an anti-artistic, spirit 
they even made the rules more rigid than they found them. 
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Some of their music—one must call it music, though music 
is precisely what it is not—has come down to us. It is 
mostly fugues, canons, and the like; and it serves the useful 
purpose of showing that having made rules, or stiffened 
them, the theorists themselves could not keep them. But 
though they could not keep them, they insisted, or tried to 
insist, upon the great men keeping them. They harried 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, all the big composers, in turn ; 
and quite lately one of the species told his pupils in London 
that Sebastian Bach was in the habit of allowing himself 
too much licence in his organ fugues. The worst of the 
business is that too many musicians have meekly submitted 
to their authority, and against their finer instinct have 
allowed themselves to be bullied into actually observing 
the rules, or evading them. “It is true,” they have said, 
“these men are not in the proper sense of the word 
musicians, but they are learned, very learned.”. And to the 
musicians who say this, I in turn would say, “ My friends, 
this incompetent gang of ragged scarecrows are not learned: 
they know nothing worth knowing, and whatever they know 
is not worth knowing. Don’t allow yourselves to be frightened 
out of the fruitful pastures by them ; don’t be terrified ‘ off 
the grass,’ on to the dusty highways of music, dry, barren, 
where no lovely thing can every grow again. Hit them with 
a stick, and see, they fall to pieces, and one may notice that 
they are themselves but sticks, tied about with rags of the 
moth-eaten cloaks of forgotten masters.” Let us get rid of 
these rules altogether ; or rather, let us put them into their 
proper places. 

For counterpoint should not, and indeed cannot, be 
abolished. It was once—though for a very short time—a 
vital technique, the technique of living forms of composition ; 
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it should be made the technique of the forms of composition 
that are alive to-day. It needs to be widened, to be brought 
down to date, to be made a real preparation for the writing 
of music that is to be played or sung. It will then be far 
more interesting than the study of harmony: in fact, it will 
be a study of harmony with something else, part-writing, 
real part-writing, thrown in. 

At present, counterpoint, harmony, and orchestration are 
kept apart as entirely distinct subjects. Young and old 
people are taught counterpoint ; they are taught harmony ; 
they are taught orchestration ; and then, suddenly, without 
a word of warning, without a thought having been given to 
the fact that what has been learnt in one branch may be 
advantageously applied to another branch, the would-be 
composer is set to applying his three separate branches in 
what is called “ composition ”"—itself regarded as. a separate 
branch, with books written about it. Mr. Potts, the editor of 
the “ Eatanswill Gazette,” got an excellent article on Chinese 
metaphysics out of a reporter, by making that gentleman 
read up the article China and the article Metaphysics in an 
Encyclopedia and “combine the information.” Mr. Potts 
had probably taken a lesson from some Academic musician. 
It matters nothing that most students study the three 
subjects simultaneously; it is not until they begin to 
“compose” that they begin to practise them simultaneously. 
Students do not combine even their counterpoint and their 
harmony until they begin writing fugues. Now, with a very 
little trouble the three branches might gradually be combined, 
so that, while gaining facility in, say, combinations of themes, 
the student would be at the same time learning how to move 
his harmonies and how to write for the instruments of the 
orchestra. The old counterpoint, derived entirely from the 
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old vocal polyphonic music, was always and is always 
considered as meant to be sung, not played on instruments. 
This is where our forefathers commenced; this is where 
everyone living to-day may best commence. Our fore- 
fathers used without preparation only the concords which 
they recognised as concords—common chords and first 
inversions; and they allowed discords only when they 
were properly prepared and resolved. In this also we may 
profitably follow them at first. So in a rational system of 
counterpoint every student would start precisely where he 
starts at present. He would learn, then— 

1. To write simple counterpoint in two, three, and four 
parts for voices, employing common chords and first in- 
versions. I would strongly recommend him to study note 
against note, and two notes against one, and three and 
four against one; but no fourth species—no syncopated 
discords—and naturally no fifth species, as it is only a 
variant of the fourth. (In fact the medizval, fantastic 
division of counterpoint into species had best be abandoned 
altogether.) 

I assume that, while mastering this, the student, exactly 
as at present, would study harmony and instrumentation— 
at any rate, the character and range of the various instruments 
of the orchestra. His orchestration he would not need 
for a little while: his harmony he would need immediately. 
As soon as he knew something of the dominant seventh, 
and afterwards, in turn, of the ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
and the augmented sixth and the diatonic discords, he 
would learn— 

2. To write three and four part counterpoints, in first, 
second, and third species, using in turn the seventh, the ninth, 
the eleventh, thirteenth, sharpened sixth and diatonic discords. 
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I am aware that this is not a “small order.” The subjects 
to be worked over or under would have to be specially 
prepared, and figured by a man who knew his business ; 
and it would be better to throw away the old church themes 
at the outset, recognising that we were here getting into the 
province of modern music, and that old themes do not go 
well with new harmonies. But the proper themes found 
and figured, there need be no further difficulty. The 
student would simply be learning harmony and counterpoint 
at the same time; and the counterpoint would prove of the 
highest practical use when he came to compose original 
music, and not, like the counterpoint taught now, a mere 
dead weight, a thing to be thrown off and forgotten as 
soon as possible. The student would still have to bear in 
mind that he was writing for voices; and instead of the old 
nonsense about not leaping a sixth, a seventh, or over the 
interval of the tritone, he would use whatever leaps could 
be easily sung, and not put in, save amidst special circum- 
stances, leaps that could not be easily sung. And he would 
learn never to write what could not be sung at all, which 
has always been a favourite device of Academic composers. 

The next step would be— 

3. To study suspensions for just so long as is necessary. 
After learning the trick of writing counterpoints in a series 
of discords resolving on one another, suspensions would be 
found perfectly easy to handle. 

The next step again would be— 

4. To apply all that has been learnt to a stringed 
orchestra. Here the range of the instruments would have 
to be considered and made full use of. Instead of cramping 
each part into a compass of an octave and two or three notes, 
each part would be allowed at least two octaves and a half. 
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And now, with the mastery over notes to which the student 
will already have attained, there is no reason for stopping 
at what is called the third species, four notes in the counter- 
point against one of the canto fermo. As soon as he begins 
to handle the strings, he should write quavers and semi- 
quavers and demisemiquavers against semibreves, going over 
the whole range of each instrument, and being so written 
as to play with facility and to sound well. This would 
take the place of the utterly idiotic so-called fifth species of 
counterpoint, a species over which many youngsters waste 
much precious time, endeavouring to rewrite the old 
figurations which their teachers tell them are graceful and 
scholarly. 

Having got to this point— 

5. Double, triple, and quadruple counterpoint might be 
studied with simpler harmonies. After this canon; but not 
for the present fugue. 

I would not recommend anyone to waste much time 
on triple and quadruple counterpoint. In its very nature 
it is mere arithmetic; it is an obsolete technique adapted 
only to the obsolete formal school of composition. It was 
absolutely necessary for Bach to be a quite marvellous 
expert in it, for out of it the tissue of his music was woven. 
Nowadays our musical tissues are woven in a quite different 
way ; it is scarcely ever needed ; and any good that can be 
derived from a long study of it can be secured by the course 
of training I have already laid down; while, on the other 
hand, my course of training will not stiffen the mental 
faculties as they are stiffened by an excessive study of the 
arithmetical problems presented in interchangeable coun ter- 
points. 

Next, it might be as well to have some practice in 
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counterpoint of five, six, seven, and eight parts; but a great 
deal of time need not be spent on it; for a study of modern 
orchestral counterpoint will afterwards develop the same 
mental faculties without any danger of stiffening them. 
Let me now briefly recapitulate. The student first 
masters up to a certain point the simple counterpoint of 
to-day. Then he breaks off, preferring to train his mind by 
acquiring a technique which will be useful to him in com- 
position, instead of training it by acquiring a technique 
which has not been of the slightest use for more than a 
century. That is, instead of wasting his time on solving 
problems which are now mere Chinese puzzles, he learns 
to write a counterpoint which allows and includes all the 
chords and progressions now in use. After this, he proceeds 
to suspensions, Then he studies counterpoint for a stringed 
orchestra. Then he works at interchangeable counterpoints 
both for strings and voices, not worrying to use more than 
the simpler harmonies. Afterwards he must work at fugue. 
If he has been at the same time studying form, he will un- 
doubtedly begin at once to compose. I wouldn’t for worlds 
hinder him; but I strongly urge him to devote some con- 
siderable time and energy to a study of moden counterpoint 
for orchestra, the counterpoint of Wagner, Brahms, and 
Tschaikowsky, even of Richard Strauss. This is the most 
difficult of all, but it must be mastered by everyone who 
hopes to write music with any real intellectual fibre in it. In 
fact all preceding studies are intended simply to lead up to 
it. It is best to begin with a small orchestra of strings 
and wood-wind. Place a firm, strong theme in the bottom 
or one of the middle parts. Determine how it shall be 
harmonised; and, having once got a series of harmonies 
that move firmly, begin to fill in counterpoints, each part 
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having notes of a different length from the others. Besides 
the usual arrangement of two, four, six notes against one, 
there might’ be quaver triplets, groups of a dotted quaver 
and a semiquaver, and so forth. The great thing is after 
having determined on the harmonies and on the length of 
notes, or the groupings of notes, to be given to each part, to 
stick rigorously to them, permitting one’s-self no licence, and 
work the thing out to the bitter end. After a very little 
while the student will make a discovery: if the basses are 
right, and the harmonies progress firmly on their legs, and 
each of the parts goes its way independently and really has 
@ way, is a real counterpoint moving with a definite purpose 
and not a mere hand-to-mouth, bar by bar figuration, all 
manner of collisions and discords resolve themselves happily, 
and not only sound well, but are more effective than the 
tame, correct, perfectly harmonious counterpoint of the 
schools. After some practice with the small orchestra, the 
later instruments might be added; and instead of one canto 
fermo, experiments should be made with two or three of 
different rhythms, on the model of the latter part of the 
“ Meistersinger ” overture. 

I am aware that is crudely, roughly put. But I have run 
to the end of my space, and must cease. In a future article 
in “The Chord” I shall return to this matter of modern 
counterpoint, and give a number of examples from modern 
composers. 


John F. Runciman. 


The Plate facing this page is after a Drawing by 
MARCELLUS LAROON. 
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PAINTERS, unlike most poets, have very often shown an 
enthusiasm for music. There is certainly a fascination in 
the forms and colours of musical instruments which makes 
an artist love to paint them, even if he cannot play them. 
But more than this: a group of musicians, an informal 
concert, makes a perfect subject for a picture; and perfect 
subjects are not common. The concentration of all the 
players on the music gives unity; there is neither too much 
action nor too much repose; the instruments help to 
combine the lines of pose and gesture; the necessary 
intentness of expression helps the painter to avoid the 
rhetorical and meaningless ; and the suggestion of the sounds 
unheard stimulates agreeably the spectator’s imagination. 

In Italy such concerts of gathered friends were a 
favourite accompaniment of excursions in the country. 
Thus the charm of the subject could be heightened by all 
the open-air delights of a summer landscape, grassy banks, 
fresh springs, shadowy trees. These subjects will be for ever 
associated with the name of Giorgione, for there seems no 
doubt that though many grew this kind of flower, it was 
he who found the seed. The engraving reproduced is an 
interesting work in the Giorgione tradition by the two 
Paduan artists, Giulio and Domenico Campagnola. The 
right half of the plate was engraved by Giulio, and left 
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unfinished, and the figures were put in and ‘the print 
completed by Domenico. They were perhaps brothers, 
though their precise relationship is unknown. Giulio was 
the elder, and an artist of exquisite invention. He engraved 
a certain number of plates now very rare, and was the first 
to work with a system of dots or stipplings, instead of lines. 
His plates are, I believe, to be reproduced by the Unicorn 
Press in a forthcoming series, which will enable people to 
realise and enjoy for the first time this delicate and delight- 
ful engraver. Domenico was of a quite different temper, 
impetuous and often violent. He had the makings of a 
really bad artist in him, but the great period in which he 
lived enabled him, in his early work at least, to produce 
good things, especially pen drawings of landscapes with 
figures like those in this engraving, figures whose graceful 
foreground attitudes were studied and copied by Watteau. 

The young man at the left seems to be cooling his bow 
in the stream ; but the Editor tells me this would be an act 
of madness ; so we must suppose him to have some other 
intention, unless indeed the gesture is a graceful empty 
flourish such as Domenico too often allowed himself. 

In the art of the north of Europe the concert of the /éte 
champétre is a more or less unreal affair. But the subject of 
concerts derives a new charm from the intimacy of indoor 
life, the charm of fireside days, “when fields are dank, and 
ways are mire,” and when, as Milton says, it is good to rise 
from some neat repast 


**To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air.” 


And the young Milton might almost have sat for our 
second print, in which Hollar has drawn a youth sitting 
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by an open window looking on the seashore, and playing 
on his lute. The sense of perfect and absorbed enjoyment 
given by this serene little picture is very much absent from 
the concert at Montagu House to which Laroon’s drawing 
admits us. Marcellus Laroon was a captain in the army, 
fought at Oudenarde, and acted for two years at Drury 
Lane. He was a jovial character and a friend of Hogarth, 
under whose name his work has often passed. He is also 
often confused with his father, an artist who had the same 
name, and who is well known by his “Cries of London,” 
engraved by Tempest. This concert at Montagu House was 
in 1736. The Duke of Montagu and his daughter Lady 
Cardigan are the two figures at the left, by the door. I fancy 
that the man at the harpsichord is Heidegger, famous for his 
ugly face, who had managed the opera at the Haymarket 
till 1734, in partnership with Handel, and who was to under- 
take the management again in 1737. This is evidently more 
a social than a musical event; people are talking, everyone 
is distracted ; and the general distraction has caused an in- 
harmonious composition: from bad manners comes bad art. 


Laurence Binyon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


S1rR,—Since the last issue of your excellent Quarterly, 
you have doubtless been heavily bombarded by infuriated 
Anglicans. Mr. Runciman’s article on the “ Decay of the 
Organ” was plain spoken enough to goad into fury the 
most self-complacent of our church organists, and Mr. 
Terry was distinctly unkind towards some of our most 


_ cherished theories. But may I hope to gain a hearing 


for one small protest—yet a protest with a difference? 
One who has to preach week by week to a stiffnecked 
and unbelieving generation upon the vulgarity of Anglican 
musical arrangements in general, and of Anglican organists 
in particular, is hardly likely to disagree with Mr. Terry 
in his very poor opinion of the church music of to-day. 
Those, too, and they are only too few, who know anything 
of the inwardness of the so-called Reformation, and the 
reasons which were concerned in the production of the 
much-used but little-understood “ Merbecke’s Service,” will 
be the first to agree with him as to the “true model of the 
Anglican Service” being the reverse of a “ development in 
music,” but rather “a dislocation.” 

But here, sir, comes in my protest. Mr. Terry is 
investigating a musical question, and is concerned in 
supporting the thesis that Anglican music is artistically 
no development from the immediately preceding music 
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of Christian worship. This he is able easily to do from 
very simple historical and zsthetic arguments. The result 
is sad; and one’s only comment on it is: “So much the 
worse for Anglican Church music.” But why, in the name 
of common sense, should he complicate matters by introduc- 
ing into a musical article, an ecclesiastical polemic which has 
nothing to do with the case? If an Anglican bishop at 
the time of the Church Congress, speaking upon a subject 
on which he was completely ignorant, managed to make 
himself look very foolish by maintaining that, musically 
at all events, “nothing happened at the Reformation,” 
Mr. Terry might easily have remarked the fact—as he has 
done — and made the most of it from the point of view 
of a musical writer. I would go to great lengths with 
Mr. Terry in bewailing the miserable effects which the 
“ Reformation” has brought upon us in every department of 
life and art. But for the life of me, I can’t see why the 
accident that certain persons lost their grip on the Doctrine 
of the Mass; and adapted Mass music to alien words, should 
be taken to prove that the Mass, which Mr. Terry rightly 
says was the “essence of the old religion,” was “ repudiated ” 
formally by men whose declared position was that of loyalty, 
so far as they understood it, to the One Church of all times 
and all places. Even if such be the case, I fail to see that 
it advances in any way, or has any connection with, Mr. 
Terry’s very proper comment on the undesirable character 
of “Anglican Church music,” from the points of view of 
musical history and zsthetics. 

Let me go one step further. Says Mr. Terry, quoting 
Sir Hubert Parry, “to that style of pure devotional 
music we shall return no more.” I fear I must azree with 
him. For we are all as bad as one another. If, after 
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the cataclysm of the sixteenth century and the resulting 
paganism, Anglican music lost half its grip and nearly 
all its beauty, has Roman music had a more gratifying 
history? When Mr. Terry proves his thesis of a change of 
religion because of a change of music, I will undertake to 
show that an ecclesiastical body which allows Rossini’s 
intolerable ballet music to be sung in church on the most 
awful day of the Christian year; which gives performances 
on the same day, of one of the most hopelessly pagan works 
of an unbelieving age; which encourages every form of 
musical performance that is unecclesiastical, vulgar, and 
inartistic — that such a body cannot be of the same 
religion as the Church of the Plainsong Melodies and of 
the school of Orlando di Lassus, Palestrina, and their peers. 
Among both Anglicans and Romans the beginnings of a 
musical reformation are visible; though that they can do 
more than enter a protest against the spirit of the age and 
the decay of true religion, I have but faint hopes. Among 
the Romans Mr. Terry is doing as much as any man in the 
good work by his splendid efforts at Downside. And among 
the Anglicans there are a few of us—as visitors to Cowley 
or to some of our convents know—who are making our 
voices heard against Anglicanism and all its works. But 
why, Mr. Terry, why weaken the forces, small enough at 
best, of those who are keen on a truly religious music, by 
introducing an irrelevant polemic on questions of ecclesiast- 
ical jurisdiction ? 
H. 3. D. 
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